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NOTE. 



I HAVE frequently to refer to the three Eeporta 
of the Select Committee on Sugar Industries of 
July 1879, March 1880, and August 1880; and 
also to the Third Report of the Boyal Commission 
on the Depression of Trade of 1886. For the 
sake of convenience, these are referred to respec- 
tively as Select Committee I., II., Ill,, and Eoyal 
Commission. 

I have to acknowledge my obligation to Mr 
Wm, Wilson, Mr Neil, Mr George Martineau, 
and, above all, to Mr Alexander Crerar, for their 
careful revision of all figures and matters of fact. 

W. S. 
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THE SUfiAB BOUNTIES. 



Sdgae is divided into two great classes, Cane- 
sugai and Beetroot-sugar. Cane-sugar, as it 
comes into the porta of London, Liverpool, or 
Greenock, is simply the juice squeezed out ot 
the crashed sugar-cane, and then crystallised. 
It conies mostly from Demerara and the West 
India Islands, but also from the Spanish island 
of Cuba, from the Dutch colony of Java, from 
Brazil, and other places. 

Beetroot-sugar is made from the white beet- 
root. Before 1796 this root vras grown merely 
as food for cattle. In 1747, Mai^af had made 
the discovery of its rich saccharine contenta; 
but it was not till the ports of France were 
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2 THE SUGAR BOUNTIES. 

closed after the Eevolution, and Napoleon had 
given State aid to its growth, that any quantity 
of sugar was made from it. 

The beet requires for its cultivation a peculiar 
climate, — a warm wet summer, cold dry autumn, 
and very cold winter. Many parts of Germany 
and France supply these characteristics in per- 
fection; but the root is also grown in Belgium, 
Holland, Austria, and Eussia. Experiments have 
been made of its cultivation in Suffolk, Kent, and 
Lincoln, with considerable success.^ It is said 
that it could be grown in many parts of Eng- 
land and Ireland at least as advantageously as 
in France. 

The manufacture of beetroot-sugar is easily 
understood. The root is cut in slices and soaked 
in water till the sugar " diffuses " through it. 
The liquor, then full of impurities, is treated 
chemically, and finally boiled np in a vacuum-pan ^ 

' PsrIJculikrB of these ezperimenta ore found in viirious parte 
of the evidence before the Select Committee oad Boj^ Com- 
migsion. 

' The ttdvuitage of boilbg in a vacuum ia that it requiree & 
much lower temperature than is otherwise necesaary, thus 
economising fuel. 
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CAlfE AND BEET SUQAR. 3 

till the crystals separate out. It is now what 
is called " raw " sugar. In this form it has 
a disagreeable smell, and what we Scotch 
call a "wersh" taste, and cannot be used in 
conaiunption. 

Cane-sugar is naturally a much purer sugar 
than beet, and requires no chemical treatment 
Raw cane-sugar is the juice of the cane boiled 
up into crystals. In this process it gets rid of its 
principal impurity, called grape-sugar — that is, 
the substance that wUl not crystallise, and is 
separated from the crystals in the form of mol- 
asses. Even in its raw state cane-sugar has an 
agreeable smell and taste, and so can be easily 
distinguished from raw beet-sugar, although in 
some of its kinds it is similar in colour and shape 
of crystals. It comes here in two forms: Mus- 
covado—that is, sugar boiled in open vessels into 
very small crystals ; and Refining Crystab — that 
is, sugar boiled in vacuum-pans into larger crys- 
tals. Both these sugars require refining before 
consumption. About 10 per cent of the cane- 
sugar we import, however, comes into this mar- 
ket ready for use, under the name of Demerara 
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4 THE SUGAR BOUHTIES. 

Crystals or Grocery Sugar. This is the pale yel- 
low kind dear to housewives — a sugar that haa 
pa^ed through a few processes of purification 
on the plantations, and contains about 97 per 
cent of pure sugar. 

These raw sugars, then, before coming into use, 
require to be cleared from impurities, and this 
process ia called Eefining. The raw sugar is 
taken to the top flat of the sugar-house, and 
there dissolved in hot water into a thick solu- 
tion. This solution ia filtered down to the flat 
below through cotton bt^s, in which the more 
solid impurities are left. The purified solution 
is then passed down into another flat, through 
a deep bed of animal charcoal, in which it loses 
its brown colour and some remaining impurities. 
It is then boiled in a vacuum-pan, where the 
water is got rid of, and the liquor concentrates 
into the soft sugar crystals we all know. These 
crystals are, lastly, put into centrifugal drums, 
revolving at 1000 to 1400 a minute, where they 
are cleared of the sticky syrup still adhering to 
them, and the sugar is ready for packing as Soft, 
Moist, or Crushed sugar. 
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CANE AND BEET SUGAS. 5 

Loaf-sugar ia made by taking the contents of 
the vacuum-pan while the newly formed crystals 
are floating on the top of the liquor, running 
them into moulds, and washing away the sticky 
syrup with a solution of pure sugar. 

It will be noticed that refining is simply a 
process of purifying and crystallising. Sugar is 
highly refined, or otherwise, just in proportion 
as the purification is thorough or not. The 
liquor, for instance, that passes through the char- 
coal during the first hour or two is set aside in 
one tank as highest quality; that during the 
next period as second quality; and so on. 

The cost of refining varies, according to the 
quality, from Is. 6d. to 2s. 9d. per cwt. of raw 
sugar. Some sugars will lose no more than IJ 
per cent of their raw weight ; others will lose as 
much as 7 per cent. The highest qualities of 
refined sugar are almost entirely pure, containing 
no more than 1 per cent to 3 per cent of impur- 
ity, including moisture. The seats of the refining 
trade are Greenock, Liverpool, and London. There 
are also houses in Bristol, Plymouth, and Leith. 
There are no refineries, properly so called, in cane- 
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6 THE SUGAB BOUNTIES. 

growing countries ; all cane-sugar comes in raw, 
with the exception just mentioned of Demerara 
Grocery, which is sometimes called refined. But 
beetroot - sugar not only comes to this and 
other countries in its raw state, but is, to a very 
large and increasing extent, refined in the 
countries where the beet is grown. Refined 
beet-sugar, in the higher qualities, is indistin- 
guishable from refined cane-sugar, even by chem- 
ical analysis. There is an impression that cane- 
sugar is better for preserving purposes, but this 
is probably a mere prejudice. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that sugar with 
us has paid neither customs nor excise duty since 
1874, when the sugar duties were abolished by 
Sir Stafford Northcote's Budget. 

Previous to 1855, cane-sugar alone came into 
our market to any extent. All the refined sugar 
used in our country was refined in Great Britain. 
Greenock alone refined 240,000 to 250,000 tons 
per annum. At any time, indeed, raw beet-sugar 
can with difficulty compete with raw cane-sugar. 
Its cost of production is at least as high per acre, 
and it is always under the disadvantage of being 
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CANE AND BEET SUQAA. 7 

made in a protected country, where manufactTir- 
ing is necessarily dearer. As to refining, the 
balance of advantage has always been, of course, 
greatly in our favour. 

But in 1855 there was a failure of the sugar- 
cane crop, and the price of cane - sugar rose 
rapidly. At that time beet-sugar was introduced 
into this country — at first sparingly, and for 
mixing with cane-sugar. It grew in favour till, 
by 1860, it had become a recognised feature in 
the world's supply. 

The increase of beet was attended by very 
notable results to Continental agriculture. It 
was found that the bulbous root, like our red 
beet, did not contain so much saccharine matter 
as the long, tapering, parsnip-like root. This latter 
required room to grow downwards, and, to se- 
cure this, subsoU ploughing was necessary In 
the ordinary rotation it was found that wheat 
and other crops greatly benefited from this high 
farming. Again, after passing through the 
sugar factory, some 48 per cent of the original 
weight was returned to the farmer in the shape 
of pulp, having lost little of its properties for 
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8 THE SUGAE BODKTIES. 

cattle-feeding. Several by-products were dis- 
covered in the manufacture. The leaf made 
good manure. In fact, beetroot cultivation for 
sugar purposes became a new agricultural crop'; 
it brought a new wealth to Continental countries, 
of the same nature as when a chemist discovers 
a use for something formerly thrown aside as 
refuse. 

But a farther stimulus to the growing of beet 
was at hand. In 1860, Austria began what has 
since been known as the Bounty system. What 
this system does, shortly speaking, is to give a 
pecuniary inducement to make this sugar, even 
under natural disadvantages, and to send it into 
other markets to compete with cane-sugar. 

Probably it was not intended at first by any 
country to give a bounty, but it immediately 
emerged in this way. In Austria, as in other 
Continental countries, there was a customs duty, 
for purposes of protection, on all sugar coming 
into the country, and an excise duty, for revenue 
purposes, on all sugar made in the country. 
For some time the only effect of these duties 
was that Austria paid dear for its home-grown 
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si^ar. Before 1860, however, the protection given 
to home produce had done ita work. The import 
of sugar into Austria had ceased, and the home 
maker had the field clear. But an enormous 
stimulus had been given to the growing of 
beet : factories started up everywhere : and when 
the production of beetroot began to outrun the 
home demand, Austria had to face the problem 
of a protectionist policy. It is evident that a 
country which imposes a duty on the raw material 
it imports, or taxes a home product of the coun- 
try in the way that we tax spirits, raises the 
cost of production so much, that it is almost 
impossible to export its manufactured products. 
Its goods cannot naturally go into competition in 
outside markets with goods made in a free-trade 
country. But all countries, protected or not, wish 
to do a foreign trade, and must do a foreign trade, 
it they are to get the benefit of goods made by 
other nations. They can only get these goods by 
paying for them ; and, as every one knows, pay- 
ment between nations is not made in money hut 
in goods — in the way of international barter.^ 
' Sometimes aUo in carrjing charges or in aecuritjes. The 
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10 THE SUGAR BOUNTIES. 

There is no such thing, then, as a consistent pro- 
tective tariff. The theory of protection is to dis- 
courage imports ; but juat as it does so, does it 
prevent exports. Only to the extent that foreign 
goods are admitted to a protected country can 
home-made goods be sent out of that country. 

If a protective country has a great natural ad- 
vantage in the production of some raw produce, 
as America has in grain, it may be able to export 
this staple, even although handicapped by the in- 
creased cost of production. But if there is no 
such natural advantage — as . in the case of most 
manufactured articles — there is only one way in 
which a country can export such goods. It has 
to remove the disability of protection — that is, 
it has to pay back to the exporter, in the 
shape of a " drawback," the import duties which 
have made the goods artificially dear. For 
instance: if a country charge 10 per cent duty 
on raw sugar when imported, and wishes to ex- 
port this sugar after it has been refined, it will 
give back this 10 per cent to the refiner, on proof 

apparent discrepaDcy between imports and exports is eibaus- 
tivel; treated by Mr Oiffen — ' Euajs in finance,' Second Series. 
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THE BOUMTTT. 11 

being given that the refined sugar is being sent 
abroad ; or, if 10 per cent excise duty is charged 
on the manufactured raw sugar, and the sugar is 
exported in its raw state, 10 per cent will be 
given back on similar proof. 

The way, then, in which Austria met the prob- 
lem was, to give a drawback, equal to the amount 
of the duty, on any sugar exported. This, it was 
thoi^ht, would put the beet-sugar on the same 
footing of advant^e as the cane-sugar produced 
under more favourable conditions. Thus, if cane- 
sugar entering Austria used to pay 20 per cent 
duty, so that the price of all sugar in Austria was 
artificially raised 20 per cent, and no one could 
export it at that price, then to take 20 per cent 
off sugar exported from Austria was to put the 
Austrian beet^sugar on the same footing as the 
cane-sugar produced in our free-trade colonies. 
No one outside tbe protected nation had any rea- 
son to complain of this ; it was an equal compe- 
tition of beet and cane sugar in outside markets. 
And no one to-day would complain if the draw- 
back were simply equivalent to the duty. 

But it was soon found that Austrian sugar was 
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12 THE SDGAR BOUNTIES. 

underselliDg cane-sugar in outside markets, and 
then it began to pour into our own market. The 
reason was not far to seek. There was not an 
equivalence of the duty and the drawback. The 
drawback was greater than the duty. A direct 
pecuniary inducement was being given to every 
maker of beetroot-sugar to produce for export as 
much as possible, and to use the bounty given 
him, in the difference between the duty and the 
drawback, to undersell cane-sugar in England 
itself. 

To show the working of the system, we 
may take an illustration of how the drawback 
was given in Germany before 1886. There was 
then an excise duty on roots grown in Germany 
of 80 pfennigs per cwt.' The German Govern- 
ment calculated that on an average it took 12^ 
cwt. of roots to make one cwt. of sugar ; so that 
the excise duty on a cwt. of sugar was 12J times ■ 
80 pfennigs = 1000 pfennigs, or 10 marks. The 
German fabrikants then paid 10 marks excise 
duty on every cwt. of sugar they made. But, 

' Per centner really — 110^ lb., or GO kilogrammes, I call it 
cwt for c< 
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THE BODBTY. 13 

owing to improvementa in farming and in pro- 
cesses, it was generally the case that any fah- 
rikant could make a ton of sugar out of 10 cwt. 
of roots, on which he would only pay the duty of 
10 times 80 pfeuii^ = 8 marks. If then he ex- 
ported this sugar, he got a drawback of 10 marks 
against the 8 marks he had paid as duty. Thus 
the German maker was on a free-trading footing 
to the extent that he had paid no duty on his raw 
material, and he had besides a present from bis 
Giovemment of 2 marks per cwt. with which to un- 
dersell his competitors in England and elsewhere. 
Thus the manufacture of raw beetroot-sugar was 
stimulated to the utmost, and Continental growers 
found that there was no agricultural crop so profit- 
able as beetroot grown for export sugar. 

The bounty was given on refined sugar in a 
similar way. A calculation was made by Govern- 
ment that a certain kind of raw sugar — say. No, 7 
to No. 9 Dutch standard of colour — would yield, 
on an average, 80 per cent of refined sugar. But 
good refiners could extract much more than this. 
Say that they extracted 90 per cent, then they got 
a drawback of 10 per cent more than they paid in 
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14 THE SDGAB BOUNTIES. 

duty : this 10 per cent was the bounty with which 
they were able to undersell other countries. 

It was not long till the full effect of this 
showed itself. The Austrian crop, which in 
1861 was 54,000 tons, by 1879-80 had increased 
to 498,000 tons. 

Other countries followed the example of Austria 
with similar results. The German crop, which in 
1861 was 126,000 tons, and in 1875 was only 
300,000 tons, now exceeds 1,000,000 tons. In 
1875-76 the French crop was 462,000 tons, although 
she made her raw sugar in bond, and only gave 
the botmty on refined. In that year the bounties 
were greatly reduced, and the crop fell to 325,000 
tons. Last year it was estimated at 600,000 tons. 
Up till 1885 the Eussian crop had not suf- 
ficed for the home demand. In that year there 
was an over-production of sugar ; the makers ap- 
pealed to Government, got a direct bounty on 
export of £5 to i6 a ton, and exported largely. 

In 1883 the United States, m violation, it ia 
said, of one of their fundamental laws, began the 
bounty system.^ Their exports to this country 

' There was a bounty giyen in 1875, whigh cfiused a large 
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suddenly rose to 6254 tons in that year. The 
next year they sent 52,113 tons, and in 1885 no 
less than 114,930 tons. 

To sum up : the beetroot crop of the Continent in 
1870 was 942,000 tons; in 18'79 it was 1,500,000 
tons ; in 1884 it was 2,645,000' tons ; -while the 
cane crop had only increased from 1,661,000 in 
1870 to 2,260,000 tons in 1884. To put it another 
way: beetroot-sugar in 1870 was 37 per cent of 
the world's production; in 1884 it amounted to 
53 per cent. In 1863 bounty-fed sugar supplied 
5 per cent of the consumption of Great Britain ; 
in 1885 it supplied 55 per cent. 



THE PEESENT POSITION. 

Germany. — The excise duty on raw sugar was 
formerly, by a law of 1869, assessed on the weight 
of roots ^ delivered into ttiefabrih, without regard 
to the saccharine quality of the roots. The fai- 

export of refined ; but on our representatioDB it was stopped 
in 1S77, itDd the export at once ceased. 

' The roots were washed, tlie t«ps cut off, and any unsound 
parts removed previous to weigluDg. 
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16 THE SDGAB BOUNTIES. 

rikants at once saw it their intereat to demand 
richer roots from the farmers, or began cultivating 
for themselves, and very soon procured a root 
specially adapted tor their uses. Thus they paid 
the same duty as before for similar weight of roots, 
and got a IfH^er yield of sugar; and they were 
able to sell to their home market at duty-paid 
prices, while only a part of iheir production had 
paid duty. The result of this stimulus to the 
beetroot industry was over-production in their 
own market, and a new arrangement for draw- 
back on export. In 1881 a drawback of 9 marks 
was given on every cwt. of sugar exported, based 
on a calculation that the beetroot yielded 8J 
per cent of saccharine matter. Tip till 1881 the 
average yield for Germany was about 8f per 
cent, and practically there was no bounty. But 
by scientific farming and the introduction of the 
best machinery, the saccharine yield was brought 
up, till, last year, the average was 12 per cent. 
The effect of this will be best shown by a con- 
crete case. Say that 100 tons of roots go into 
the German fabrik, paying the excise duty of 
16 marks per ton— that is, £80. If these 100 
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tons only yield 8J tons of augar, the drawback 
on export would be £'79, nearly the equivalent 
of the duty. Thia ia the asBumption of the 
German Government, and on this calculation 
the duty is levied. 

But if 100 tons beet produce 12 tons sugar, 
the drawback on that, at 9 marks per cwt., is 
£108, 80 that the fohrikant haa paid £80 as 
duty, and receives £108 as drawback. That is 
to say, he gets a bounty of £28 on every 100 
tons of beetroot he buys aiffl works up into 
sugar — with which sum he can of course under- 
sell those who get no such favour. The amount 
of the bounty is generally estimated at 2s. per 
cwt. 

The bounty is obtained whether the sugar is 
exported in the raw state or is refined before 
exportation. This alternative gives a further 
advantage to the German producer. He gets the 
bounty on raw sugar if exported ; for thia there 
is one market. He gets the bounty on the sugar 
if he refines and exports it ; and for thia there is 
a much wider market. It is true that, in refining, 
as we saw, some of the weight is lost, and to that 
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18 THE STJQAR BOUNTIES. 

extent he might be supposed to get a less bounty 
on the refined than on the raw sugar. But in 
this he stands very much in the same position as 
a manufacturer who spins partly for the market 
and partly for his own weaving. He has one 
profit on the sale of yam, and another on the 
sale of cloth ; it may be unequal profits, but the 
two markets enable him to produce more laigely 
and to have less dead stock. But even this small 
disadvantage has been removed by the paternal 
Government of Germany, which gives a much 
larger bounty on the export of refined than on 
that of raw, with the consequence that the British 
market is being flooded with both raw and re- 
fined sugar.' 

It is sometimes forgotten that, in addition to 
this bounty on export, there is a bounty on all 
the sugar the German sells in his home market. 
This is got in the same way — that ia, it is the 

' Ab these sheets are in proof the Reichstag seems to have 
Bgrsed on tbe following reduced duties, to come into force 
in August of neit year. On beetroot, Id marks per ton ; on 
sugar consumed ia Germany, 12 marks per cwt. ; drawback on 
eiport of raw sugar, 8i mwka ; on refined, first class, 8 marks, 
77 pfennigs ; second class, S marks, 10 pfennigs per cwt 
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difference between the Government eatimate and 
the actual yield. This home bounty has an effect 
on export that is not always quite appreciated. 
If the German producer were confined to his 
home market, the competition of producers among 
themselves would soon bring prices down till the 
extra profit from the bounty was all dissipated 
in low prices to the consumer. But while the 
home market is limited, the export market is 
practically unlimited — at least, so long as there 
are cane -growers and British refiners to be 
undersold — and consequently the German makers 
are able to supply their home market, keep up 
their prices there, and send all their surplus 
abroad. There is almost no possibility of over- 
production; every inducement is given to in- 
crease the production. Therefore it is that not 
only does the German get an export bounty 
which he can give away in underselling our pro- 
ducers, but he is all the time making an extra 
profit at home, which profit he can use to under- 
sell us still further. 

Before the increase of the bounty in 1881, 
German beet-sugar was 20s. per cwt. f.o.b. Ham- 
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huTg. Its price is now lis. to lis. 6d. on an 
average. It has been calculated that some 63. of 
this is the reduction owing to natural causes of 
improved cultivation and manufacture. 

For the first five months of 1886, the imports 
of refined into this country from Germany were 
34,853 tons. For the same months of this year 
they amount to 57,597 tons. 

In 1877-78 there were 329fabriks in Germany 
and 64 refineries. 

France. — Up till 1884 all raw French si^ar 
was made in bond — that is, its manufacture was 
conducted under excise supervision. No duty 
was paid till the manufactured sugar came out 
of the fah-igue. If exported, it was taken 
straight from bond to the ship, and no duty 
being paid, no drawback was given ; there was 
accordingly no bounty on raw sugar. In 1880 
there were some 500 fabriguea under excise 
regulation. 

But there was a heavy bounty on refined sugar, 
which was obtained thus. Say that the Govern- 
ment calculated that 100 tons of a particular 
class of raw sugar would produce on the average 
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80 tons refined. If the refiner, by economy and 
improvement of method9, coald produce 90 
tons, he got a bonus on 10 tons. It was thia 
bounty that killed the loaf-sugar refineries in this 
country. 

In 1884, however, it was found that the French 
export trade had fallen off, and that German 
sugar was pouring into the French market. In 
that year a law was passed, excluding raw beet- 
root-sugar from France under a heavy penalty, 
and the present system, a modificatioQ of the 
German one, was adopted. 

Every 100 tons of beetroot entering a fahrique 
is assessed as producing 6 tons of sugar, and 
duty is paid on that amount. The same result 
has followed as in Germany. At first the 
fahricant paid the farmer merely by wei^t of 
roots. Now he pays by yield of juice, and the 
production of sugar hag been brov^ht up to an 
average of 10 tons from every 100 tons of roots. 
A fahricant, accordingly, pays duty on 6 tons of 
sugar for every 100 tons of roots: he actually 
gets 10 tons of sugar out of that quantity of 
roots ; so that, of every 10 tons of production, 4 
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toiiB are free of duty. The calculation ia as 
follows : 4 tons, or 80 cwt., at the duty of 25 
franca per cwt. = 2000 franca, or £80 bounty 
on every 10 tons of sugar — that is, 8s. per cwt. 
It is not to be wondered at that, tinder these 
genial influences, the beet-crop of France last 
year was 500,000 tons, and this year promises to 
be much greater. To take the latest returns : 
the imports of reiined sugar from France to this 
country for the first five months of 1886 were 
11,363; for the same months of 1887 they were 
29,326 tons. 

The bounty on refined sugar is obtained in the 
same way as in Germany. 

Austria} — The method of obtaining the 
Austrian bounty la somewhat different, but the 
result is the same as in Germany, In accordance 
with a law of 1865, an inspector visits each 
fahrik; forms an estimate of the efficiency of the 
apparatus — i.e., calculates what each fahrik is 
capable of turning out — and assesses duty on 
that amount. Everything that the fahrilcant 

> See particularly Report by H.M. rapreaentatiya at Vienna 
in 1879, in Select CommitMe L, p. 337. 
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can produce above that is, of course, free of duty, 
and can be sold at home for the duty - paid 
price, or, if exported, obtains a heavy bounty. 
Thus, if a fahrikmii pays duty on an estimated 
production of 1000 tons, and ia able by good 
management to turn out 1250 tona, he gets 
drawback on 1000 tons, and bounty on 250. 

A curious reductio ad absurdum took place 
in 1875-76. It was found that all the duty paid 
had been refunded as drawback ; that there had 
nevertheless been a large consumption in Austria ; 
and that there was a deficit balance to the 
Treasury of 135,556 gulden,^ This shows the 
direction of the stimulus towards export — not 
towards production for home. Thus all the 
sugar consumed in Austria was freed from taxa- 
tion ; the revenue lost 5,000,000 gulden refunded 
as drawback, and the heart of the fahrikant was 
made glad. 

In 1878, a bill became law that the sugar 

duties had to yield a fixed minimum revenue of 

6,000,000 gulden — i.e., a sum proportional to the 

estimated yield of the fahriks — with this pro- 

'lleulden = £I. 
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vision, that if there is a deficit, it is assessed on 
all the faiyriks in proportion to theii production. 
To secure the Govemment against future loss 
through improvement of processes, the minimum 
charge is to increase annaaUy by 500,000 gulden 
till it reaches the sum of 10,500,000 gulden, at 
which figure the revenue is to remain stationary.^ 

The drawback is given both on raw and refined 
sugar. In 1879, the bounty was estimated at 
about 16s. per 220 lb. for raw, and 19s. lOd. for 
refined, "for sugar respectively below 99 J per 
cent, to at least 92 per cent polarisation, and of 
at least 99J per cent polarisation." Since then 
the bounty has been year by year reduced. 

The number of factories in Austria-Hungary 
in 18'77 was 231. 

The crop in 1878 was 400,000 tons; in 1879-80 
it was 498,000 tons. In this latter year the 
bounty was substantially reduced, and there has 
been practically no increase since then. 

Molland. — ^This country grows beet at home, 

' Bather ui eitraordin&ry provision, but alffloat justjfied 
by the past improyamenta. In the Erst year of the bounty 
100 ptr cent was gaineii by boiqb manufacturera. 
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and imports cane very largely from her colonies. 
The duty on home-grown beet is estimated on 
the density of the juice, and where this estimate 
is too low a bounty is obtained on export. The 
cane-sugars imported are divided into five classes 
according to colour, on the system established by 
scientific experiments at Cologne in 1867. Each 
of these classes is estimated to yield on refining a 
certain proportion of pure sugar. The sugars at 
the head of each class get the lai^est bounty. 
The standards of late have been much improved, 
and the bounty much reduced. 

Belgium. — The system is similar to Holland; 
but, as in Austria, a minimum revenue from the 
sugar duties is fixed. The exports of sugar are 
comparatively insignificant. 

Russia. — Up till 1885 there was no export of 
raw sugar, the supply being only sufficient for 
the home consumption. But the inducement 
of a heavy protective duty gave the usual result 
of over-production. On representations made 
to the Government, a direct bounty of £6, 5s. 
per ton, afterwards reduced to £5, was given, 
and large exports followed. These bounties 
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were imposed temporarily, to come to an end 
on 1st May ot this year. Eussia is under great 
disadvantages for growing beet, and it ia said 
the excessive amount of the bounty does not 
allow her to do more than compete with Ger- 
many. The beet crop in 1879 was 275,000 tons ; 
in 1884-85, 370,000 tons; for 1885-86 it was 
estimated at 500,000 tons.' ■ 

United States. — Louisiana produces cane-sugar, 
but no beet is grown. Large quantities of both 
kinds of raw sugar are sent to New York from 
the West Indies and from Continental countries 
for refining. The amount' of the bounty is diffi- 
cult to determine, but it must be large, as raw 
beet is sent from Hamburg, refined in New York, 
and sent back to our country at prices competing 
with other bounty-fed sugars. At the time of 
the Eoyal Commission, in 1886, it was calculated 
at 2s. per cwt.* In December 1886 it was re- 

' Boyal CommiBsion, p. 235. 

' " That IB the legal bounty. Of course there U a certain 
amount of illegal bounty in all these cases which we cannot 
estimate — that is to say, the bounty which ia got by refiners 
obtaining a larger amount of sugar out of the raw material 
than they were estimated to get." — Royal CommissiOD, p. 240. 
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duced by a sbilling, but still the refined sugar 
cornea in. For the first five months of 1885, 
1886, and 1887, the imports of American refined 
were respectively — 48,989, 26,756, and 28,594 
tons. It should be noted that, during these 
last five months, excessively cheap freights have 
ruled, quite sufficient to have balanced the loss 
of a shilling on the bounty. 

THE EFFECT OF THE BOUNTIEB. 

The total imports of sugar, raw and refined, 
into this country are 1,000,000 tons per annum, 
600,000 of which are bounty-fed.> The ex- 

' Importa of foreign reSued sugar in 

1882, 138.000 

1883, 184,000 

1884, 213,000 

1886, 287,000 

1886, 318,000 

Importa of raw beet-eugar in 

1882, 285,000 

1888, 420,000 

1884, 400,000 

1885 409,000 

1886, 837,000 
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ttaordinary stimulation of production had the 
effect on prices that might have been ex- 
pected. Cane-sugar, which, before 1870, nded 
from 24s. to 25s. per cwt. (Demerara Crystals), 
and down till 1883 had scarcely ever gone be- 
low 22s., fell in 1884 to 15s., and has varied 
since then from 15a. to 16s. To a great ex- 
tent the competition was a healthy one, and did 
good. It stimulated the West Indian planters 
out of any lethargy into which a tropical life may 
have tempted them. They sought the aid of 
chemistry and mechanical skill in all ways ; 
built new factories, and introduced economies of 
coal ; improved machinery to an extent that for 
some years kept our engineers busy; procured 
from India coolie emigration, securing at the 
same time cheap freights for rice — the staple 
food of the labourers. Thus they cheapened their 
production so much that some raw cane-sugar 
is still sent into this market in spite of the 
bounties. The total cost of production has been 
lowered since 1879 by £5 to £7 per ton. But 
this cannot go on indefinitely. Everything that 
skill and capital can do seems now to have been 
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done. The stinmlatiort haa had one evil effect. 
Cheap production is necessarily large produc- 
tion, and while some estates have gone out of 
cultivation, the others have been producing des- 
perately, on the chance that economy of work- 
ing might turn the scale to the side of profit. 
But the sugar-market of the world is not un- 
limited, and unsold stocks have been accumu- 
lating. This has brought prices down still fur- 
ther, till it seems that, under the most favour- 
able conditions, the plantations have at last 
reached their limit of economy, and must give up. 
For instance, the price obtained in England for 
Demerara Crystals is 15s. per cwt. Calculat- 
ing freight and charges at 2s. 6d., the sugar 
returns 12s. 6d., against a cost variously estimated 
from 12s. to 15s, Fortunately, as regards the 
bulk of cane-sugar — viz., low crystals and Mus- 
covados — there is a differential duty in the United 
States, which admits low qualities on better con- 
ditions, and the plantations meantime have turned 
their production in this direction. The entire 
output of the West Indies, with the exception of 
Demerara Crystals, now goes to the United States. 
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But the competition of the bounties is following 
them there. Hitherto there has been a strong 
prejudice in favour of cane, but this is breaking 
down all over, and there seems every reason to 
believe that the colonies will lose that market 
as they have lost ours. If so, most of the sugar 
plantations, so far as one can see, must go out of 
cultivation.^ This, of course, means ruin. It an 
estate is allowed to lie fallow for a year, it takes 
other three years to bring it into cultivation 

' This ssenw an eitreme Btatement, but it Jh not counted 
impossible in some quarters. Here, for instance, is an extract 
from Minutes of Meeting of Fabrikants at Halberstadt, 30tb 
August 1884 :— 

" The colonial sugar could not prosper, nhen in England only 
18s. could be got tor it So soon as the price went lower, the 
colonial planters, who, for Uie most part, were without aufScient 
capital, and worked on advances, would not have sugar to 
oflto. In order to bring this about, it was only required that 
the German fabrUcanU should stand firmly together ; then the 
price of sugar would again rise to 25s. ; and if the German 
fabrUMtOi could male tMs price, then the; would be in a posi- 
tion not only to produce as much beat, but even more. 

" In further discussinn it was considered that the eiljnctiou of 
colonial sugars was not an impossibility. In Denmark and 
England, where only colonial sugar was formerly used, beet was 
now largely consumed ; and it was quite on the cards that in a 
very short time colonial sugar would be unknown in Europe." — 
Royal Commission, p. 233. 
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again. In the tropics nature never reata. If the 
fields are not sedulously cultivated by methods 
which involve large capital for draining and other 
purposes, the primitive bush rapidly covers them.* 
These estates have been hardly won from nature. 
They are now in the condition of a machine, in 
the making of which much labour has been sunk. 
If that machine is allowed to stand idle, not only 
does the world lose the annual interest on all the 
capital and labour embodied in it, but the rust 
rapidly eats away the machine, and the capital 
and labour which had been put into this dynamic 
form of wealth are lost for ever. The cane coun- 
tries have never been worked to anything Hke 
their full extent. British Guiana alone could grow 
all the sugar used in the United Kingdom. But 
the natural increase of cane is slow. If the boun- 
ties were removed to-morrow, and the stream of 
capital were allowed, by national confidence, to 
set towards the development of the West Indies, it 

' Demerara, e.g., is belaw tlie level af the sea, and in moat 
cages the water has to be pumped off the soil. If it had not 
been for private enl^rpriae, the city of Georgetown lately could 
hardly have escaped being flooded by an inbreak of die sea. 
—Select Commission L, p. 204 ; Royal Commission, p. 234. 
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would be eighteen months before any additional 
crop could be brought forward. But there la 
not only no inducement to extend the planta- 
tions — which would mean cultivating another 
field of the British national farm — but the most 
heroic efforts have to be made to keep them 
from relapsing to their natural state. In moat 
of these islands there is no other industry. 
Cocoa and coffee have been tried to some small 
extent in one or two of them, and a good deal 
of fruit is grown ; hut they are specially adapted 
for cane, and could only be turned on to other 
crops at great cost. It is true Quashee could 
again eat the fruit of the plantain-tree and sleep 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four, but civ- 
ilisation would leave with the white man. 

The question, it will be seen, is not only econ- 
omic, but political and social. It involves con- 
sideration of the duty of Great Britain to her 
sugar colonies, and also consideration of the 
attitude of a civilised people in face of a possible 
relapse of its black citizens into barbarism. 

But the wider economic question is not un- 
important. If the competition of the bounties 
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is entirely succegaful, the sugar of the world wiU 
be entirely beetroot-sugar. At the present time 
there is not a pound of beetroot-sugar grown in 
the world except under protection or under a 
bounty system ;• that is to say, the world ia 
dependent for more than half its sugar consump- 
tion on an artificially fostered industry. Now all 
anthorities say that cane-sugar, quality for quality, 
and capital for capital, is naturally a cheaper sugar 
than beet Capital then will have been diverted 
from countries which have a natural advanti^ 
to those which have not, and from our own 
British colonies to foreign countries. Sugar will 
be permanently dearer than it would have been 
hod there been competition between cane and 
beet. The future will have to pay for the cheap 
sugar we now obtain. It will be a survivd of 
the unfit. 

Beet, too, lite other root-crops, is somewhat 
uncertain. In 1876, there was a partial failure 
of the beet -crops in Europe, and prices rose 
from 2O3. to 30s. for refining Muscovado. This, 
it is said, is a catastrophe which could not have 
> Royal CommiBsioD, p. 23S. 
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occurred to the cane-crop, scattered as it is over 
such a wide and various area. 

There is, indeed, one way in which the West 
Indies may save themselves. In 1884, a definite 
proposal was made them by the United States, 
offering to admit their sugar free of duty, in 
consideration of getting some advantage over 
other nations — not Great Britain — in the admis- 
sion mainly of American food products. Our 
Government refused to entertain the proposal, for 
reasons that have never been suflBciently ex- 
plained. It is believed that some obscure treaty 
with Belgium stood in the way ; but as Belgium 
would not have been affected by the agreement, 
it was thought that this difficulty could have been 
got over. Such a convention between the United 
States and our sugar colonies would have pre- 
vented the present crisis, and secured a market 
whose consumption is growing as rapidly as our 
own. Great indignation was felt among the 
colonists at our carelessness in a matter of such 
vital importance to them, and annexation to the 
United States has been spoken of. If the alter- 
native should come to be annexation or extinc- 
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tion, there cannot be mach question how the vote 
will go. 

The effect of the bounties on the refiners of 
this country is even worse. From 1864 to 1876, 
the bounty given to foreign refiners did its work 
so thoroughly, that all the loaf-sugar refineries 
in this country shut up. When prices rose in 
1876, owing to the failure of the beetroot crop, 
two loaf factories started again, but with this ex- 
ception all the loaf-sugar now consumed is the 
production of Continental or American refiners. 
Those who could adapt their houses turned them 
on to moist sugar, a kind of sugar which had 
not been made on the Continent to any great ex- 
tent. Of late years, the Continental refineries 
have attacked this also, and the moist - sugar 
trade is going rapidly in the same direction as 
the loaf. The imports of refined sugar have 
increased from 138,000 tons in 1882 to 318,000 
in 1886. This competition is hopeless for our 
refiners. So long as the bounty remains as high 
as it is, it does not matter how much they im- 
prove their processes and reduce their cost. The 
foreign refiner can go a fraction below and take 
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away the trade. Naturally, the foreign refiner 
retains all he can of the hounty given him hy 
his Government. He only gives enough of it 
to enable him to undersell hia English competitor. 
There seems, then, no natural limit to this com- 
petition but the limit of the bounty, and if the 
average bounty is greater than the natural advan- 
tage of the English refiner, there can only be one 
issue to the competition. 

The sugar industry, then, in this country, is 
threatened with extinction. It is an industry 
employing some three millions sterling of capital. 
As the refineries are being shut, the men are 
turned adrift to look for other work, and this, 
in the present congested state of the labour 
market, means competition with the great army 
of men already unemployed, and a further press- 
ing down of wages all round, — unless, indeed, 
they lind accommodation in the workhouse, when 
the ratepayers will have to pay for this cold 
hospitality. Along with the sugar industry go 
a good many subsidiary trades, such as coopers, 
engineers, and the large amount of shipping for- 
merly necessary. Greenock, for instance, a town 
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of 70,000 inhabitants, and with a municipal 
debt of £2,000,000, has only about 2000 men" 
directly employed within the walls of the sugar 
houses, yet almost the entire population is depen- 
dent on the prosperity of sugar. 

The extinction of an industry, however small, 
is not a thing one can look at with satisfaction- 
It may be granted that there is at present no 
pressure of- population on food ; that there is work 
enough in the world'for every one to do; that 
the fact of human wants being infinite, itself 
shows that human work is infinite ; that, in the 
abstract, over-population is almost impossible. 
With all that, the fact remains that many men, 
and perhaps more women, are starving, not 
because they will not work, but because they 
cannot find work to do ; and we, who are right 
willing to give them work, cannot find work to 
give them. 

If we kept the two facts clearly before us, 
that the world is rich enough to feed every man, 
and that yet no one of ns, perhaps, has as much 
as he would like of any one good thing, we would 
come, Z think, to a very definite conclusion as to 
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the limits of the problem. Here, as in Carlyle's 
time, are the millions of bare backs, and there 
are the millions of spun shirts ; but for the want 
of some thing, or some person, to bring them 
together, the backs go bare, and the shirts glut 
the market. 

The thing that is to bring them together is 
the organising power of hitman brains. The 
progress of the age has made the organiser the 
absolutely necessary man. It has taken from 
the mere workman access to raw materials and 
access to tools. The land is no longer free to 
be worked by any one for subsistence alone, as it 
was in former centuries. And no hand labour, 
except in rare cases of great skill, has any chance 
to compete with capitalist industry and lai^ 
production. In other words, the man thrown 
out of employment cannot help himself ; he must 
wander the streets till he find an employer who 
wishes him. All labour, then, in the present 
age waits, not on the capitalist — that is a Socialist 
mistake — but on the enirepremur, the organiser. 
If he fail to interpret the wants of the market, 
the market goes bare. 
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Now, with willing hands on one aide, and 
infinite wants on the other, — with thousands of 
men going idle, who only require to be organised 
to work for each other, so that the unemployed 
baker could bake for the unemployed taUor, and 
the unemployed tailor sew for the baker, — it 
seems evident that we have— outrun our organ- 
ising power. A depression of trade has this 
cumulative effect, that it discourages men with 
brains from finding out wants and oi^nising 
labour for their supply. Men grow timid, and 
prefer to invest what they have in safe securities 
rather than go into new ventures. It is this 
that explains why a destructive war directly 
benefits the working classes, although in the 
long-run the destruction of wealth — so far as it 
is dynamic — may balance the gain. By a war 
a great many things are destroyed, and a great 
many wants created ; the organiser has not to 
find wants, but gets them pressed on his notice. 
So factories are set running to fill up the gap, 
and continuity of employment is secured till 
the gap is filled up. And it is much more 
important to the working man that he should 
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have a steady wage than that lie should have 
a cheap loaf. 

The world will not always, however, have to 
wait on brains. The organisation of industry 
is very perfect and very sensitive ; but just as a 
slight dislocation of one or two trades throws 
dozens of others out of gear, so any activity of 
one or two trades sets the others in motion. 
By - and - by there will come a rush of con- 
fidence and speculation, that will set all mills 
running, and take up the unemployed — till the 
next depression. But we have been waiting a 
good while now for this. Unless it come soon, 
Uiere are a good many mills that will not reopen. 
If it is our standard of value that is to blame, we 
shall have to wait till the older-fashioned econo- 
mists and bankers will allow us to consider the 
matter. Meanwhile, few manufacturers know 
how to keep their own workers going. No one 
can suggest new employments. The position of 
the unemployed is bitter enough — even unen- 
durable. 

In these circumstances, to contemplate the 
extinction of a national trade is not pleasant. 
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Mr Giffen, indeed, with grim humour, could 
recommend a reduction of wages and profita 
as a remedy — as if profits could go much below 
nothing, and wi^es below 18a. a-week.^ Mr 
Mundella could advise a deputation of de- 
pressed refiners to let the foreign Governments 
who give the bounty stew in their own juice.* 
But sober people will still ask if this sacrifice 
of men and trades is necessary for the wellbeing 
of the nation; and sugar growers and refiners 
deserve at least a clear explanation of the 
economic reasons of their fate. 

Lastly, it must be borne in mind that this 
competition is not one to determine which country 
is best adapted for a particular industry. The 
crushing out of our sugar trades does not show 
that these trades are being transferred to con- 
ditions more favourable. Cane is a very steady 
crop; beetroot a very uncertain one. Our re- 
fineries are known to be at least abreast of those 
of .any other country, If beet-sugar drives out 

» Select Committee UI, p. 28. 

' Deputation on Slat March 1886, reported in 'Sugar-Cane,' 
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cane-sugar, and the foreign refiner drives out the 
English one, it will be an actual loss to the world. 
It will be the transference of capital and labour 
to the production of a sugar that costs more, and 
to countries less fitted to refine it. For years 
cane-sugar held its own, although with difficulty ; 
and even now about half of our refineries are 
working, and that against a minimum bounty of 
2s. There seems then to be reason for the asser- 
tion that there is an advantage on our side of 
some 2s. per cwt. in both raw and refined. If the 
bounties accomplish their miaaion, the world will 
henceforth be supplied with beet - sugar from 
foreign refineries, at a price permanently higher 
than cane-sugar from English refineries. 



OUGHT ANYTHING TO BE DONE? 

We have now to look at the other side of the 
case, and examine, as dispassionately as possible, 
what advantages we have had from this com- 
petition. 

In the first instance, we free-traders must 
admit that, unlike most other forms of protec- 
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Hon, thia bounty system has been, in many 
respecta, a profitable thing for us. While tari£f8 
in great measure shutting out our goods have been 
imposed by nearly all countries, till at times it 
seems as if the sphere of our foreign trade were 
Like to be contracted out of existence, many of 
these same foreign Governments have poured 
sugar into our markets, literally as a gift. There 
is no use in denying that, in the case of sugar, 
protection has succeeded so far. Beetroot has 
become one of the great agricultural crops of Ger- 
many and France ; sugar manufacture and sugar 
refining have become great national industries. 
To do this has cost money, but it has been done. 
Whether these countries can go on increasing 
their sugar production if the artificial stimulus 
and protection of an export bounty is with- 
drawn, is for the future to decide. It is more 
than probable that, after their long experience 
in the various processes, and after the stimulus 
80 long given them to cheapen their production, 
these industries will be able, at least, to hold 
their own. Probably the most that a prudent 
free-trader would be inclined to aay of countries 
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where protection has been loug and efBeient is, 
that they could have arrived at the same result, 
or a better result, if they had been left to 
develop their natural advantages in a natural 
way. One thing we do know, that they have 
not passed through the fiery trial to which 
they have subjected us. It has been on the 
whole good for us ; it may be the worse, in the 
future, for them. To compete with these boun- 
ties, OUT manufacturers have searched heaven 
and earth to cheapen production. For the pres- 
ent cheapness of sugar we have to thank,' not 
only the bounties, but the fact that our manu- 
facturers were able to compete with these boun- 
ties. In the course of the competition we are 
now arrived at this point, that we have sugar 
down to the lowest price at which the present 
level of invention and capitalist production can 
produce it; and we have our cane-growers and 
sugar-makers equipped in the best manner to 
produce this cheap sugar. 

To this extent, then, we can say nothing against 
the bounties. 

Again, the interest of the consumer in sugar 
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is a strong one. The annual consumption of 
the United Kingdom is 68 lb. per head. It is, 
in fact, one of the necessaries of lifa Since the 
abolition of the sugar duties in 1874, its use has 
become so general among the working classes 
that it must be counted an integral part of our 
minimum standard of comfort. 

Besides its direct consumption, it enters largely 
into the manufacture of jam, confectionery, and 
biscuits. It has been said that there are two 
men employed in these industries for every one 
directly employed in augar-refining. It will be 
admitted that, both in the agricultural interest 
and in the interest of the working classes gener- 
ally, the production of jam, and in a lesser degree 
of confectionery and biscuita, should be cheap- 
ened as much as possible. 

At the same time, we must not rest tflo much 
on the argument. The great leap taken by these 
trades was before 1884 — i.e., before the time of 
the very cheap sugar. Their rapid advance was 
due to the discovery of a new want, a new 
cheap luxury : it was an opening for capital and 
labour and brains, that had not been worked 
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properly before. As Mr Lubbock pointed out, 
England, as a free-trade country, in any case 
will temain the seat of the jam trade, because at 
any time sugar can be bought £S to £10 cheaper 
than anywhere elae.^ 

As regards the actual sum presented to this 
country by foreign Governments in the shape 
of bounties, Mr Gifien calculated it at Jd. per 
lb. on all imports since 1871. This is certainly 
much exaggerated. The calculation assumes that 
during these years the whole of the bounties was 
given up to secure the English trade. It is 
not likely that the foreign makers would at 
any time give away more than sufficed to sell a 
fraction under the English maker. At present, 
after the long struggle of competition, and when 
the two parties seem to have got to death-grips, 
it is quite possible that the whole 2s. or 2s. 6d. 
has been given up; but it is natural to con- 
clude that this has not long been the case. But 
we jieed not look this gift-horse too closely in the 
mouth. It is not bo much what other nations 
have given us in cash, as what they have given 

' RoTOl CommiasioD, p. 246. 
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118 in stimulating competitioQ, and so improving 
and cheapening both home and foreign sugar. 
We are rich directly and indirectly for the 
bounties. In inquiriog, then, "ought anything 
to be done ? " it appears as if, in the interest of 
the consumer, the answer must be in the negative. 

BOMETEfflG OUGHT TO BE DONE. 

The interest of the consumer, however, is not 
the only interest to be considered, Mr Gladstone, 
whom no one ever suspected of the heresy of pro- 
tection, has spoken strongly on the subject : " My 
desire is that the British consumer should have 
both sugar and every other commodity at the 
lowest price at which it can be produced, without 
arbitrary favour to any of those eng^ed in the 
competition; but I cannot regard with favour 
any cheapness which is produced by means of 
the concealed subsidies of a foreign State to a 
particular industry, and with the effect of crip- 
pling and distressing capitalists and workmen 
engaged in a lawful branch of British trade." ^ 

' Letter to the Workmen'a Cominittee in 1879. 
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Mr Mundella, too, replying to a deputation 
in March 1886, said : " I cannot use any language 
too strong to express my opinion of the econom- 
ical folly of this bounty system ; and if it were 
possible for us, by any act of ours, to get rid of 
the bounties, we should do so at once. We 
should be only too glad to see the trade put on 
a natural footing." 

There is a very strong 8tat«ment involved in 
this. It is that, however advantageous it may 
be to have cheap sugar, that is not the only 
consideration ; that the interest of the producer 
must be attended to, although the whole com- 
munity should pay dearer for its sugar. 

Under the Eegis, then, of these great champions 
of free trade, we may assume henceforth that it is 
allowable, according to the principles of free trade, 
to do something for the sake of particular pro- 
ducers, although it should involve that the 
consumer slightly suffers. 

It is an important admission, but one which 
may be easily justified. First of all, while every 
one is a consumer, and so the interest of the 
consumer is the interest of all, yet it is the pro- 
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ducers, the workers, who have the first chiun on 
that wealth which is admittedly the result of 
human labour. If we may put down the drones 
in the hive as one-fourth of the population, we 
may put down only three-fourths of the con- 
sumers — viz., the producing consumers — as worthy 
of consideration. Secondly, the interest of the 
three-fourths generally is much more in their pro- 
ducing than in their consuming. Granted that it 
is the same, in the first instance, whether wages 
rise 100 per cent or prices fall 100 per cent. But 
while there may be in good times an almost 
simultaneous rise in wages, there never is a 
simultaneous fall on all prices. The fall goes 
from article to article in an irregular and capri- 
cious way, and it is generally checked, and often 
neutralised, by retail profits. A weaver cannot 
view with any great satisfaction the reduction 
of Jd. a yard on the cotton cloth she makes, if 
she is not a buyer of cotton cloth, A rise of 
6d. in her wages, however, would be a very 



And again— if everybody is not sick to weari- 
ness of the argument — continuity of employment 
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is of infinitely greater importance to the wage- 
earner than cheap food. 

An Irishwoman lately went into a shop in 
Liverpool and asked the price of eggs. "A shilling 
a dozen." " Indeed," she said, " I could get them 
in my own country for 6d." "And why don't 
you go to your own country and get them ? " 
said the shopman, " And where would I get the 
6d. ? " waa the answer. This is the position in a 
nutshell. If our workers cannot find employ- 
ment and earn wages, it matters little to them 
that hread is 6d. the quartern loaf and sugar 2d. 
a lb. Therefore it is that anything that dislo- 
cates industry, breaks the continuity of employ- 
ment, and throws men on the street, is to be 
r^arded as a calamity not sufficiently compen- 
sated by the cheapness of one commodity. 

Indeed, the statement that the interest of the 
consumer is paramount is a sophism. You caimot 
separate the interest of producer and consumer, 
because they are, to the extent of, say, three-fourths 
of the nation, the same individuals. If the argu- 
ment were appHed to the great textile industries 
of the country, instead of to the smaU industry 
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of sugar-making, the absurdity would be evident. 
It would be very much the reverse of an economic 
gain to the English people to have bounty-fed 
cloth for Jd, a yard cheaper, if all the frames 
and looms of Lancashire were made idle by it. 
A bounty, in fact, is a gift-horse that should be 
looked in the mouth ; it may eat its owner's head 
off as well as its own. , 

So far, then, we are nearly all agreed that some- 
thing ought to be done. We have asked the 
question whether these bounties are to be re- 
garded as a good or not, and we have been 
answered that, while they have done good, it is in 
the way that good sometimes comes out of evil, 
and that the interests of the community, as a whole, 
demand that they should be abolished — if possible 



WE MUST DO NOTHING INCOMPATIBLE WITH 
FREE TSABE, 

The next question is : " What ought to be 
done ? " and so far action has been stopped by 
the warning reminder : " We can do nothing 
incompatible with Free Tradp." 
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It is perhaps not out of place to ask : What is 
our national policy ? The battle of free trade 
was fought out in the days of our fathers. The 
younger generation have accepted the name of it, 
without much attempting to grasp the great 
arguments that Cobden and Bright and Villiers 
made familiar from every platform. Of late 
there has been a slight reaction against it. But 
the reactionists have proved so weak in de- 
bate, and so evidently partisan in interest, that 
they have served only to settle us more firmly 
in our conviction, that nothing can be said for 
protection that was not said forty years ago, 
and confuted then. 

This would be matter for congratulation, had 
not some late discussions, in Chambers of Com- 
merce and elsewhere, made it evident that many 
of its advocates had a very hazy idea -of what 
tree trade is. 

For instance, it has been frequently confounded 
with Laissez Fairs. Now laissex fain, the econ- 
omic heritage of Kicardo and the older economists, 
is being set on one side every day ; and it free 
trade is to be treated in the same way, it is time 
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we were looking to our national policy. Laissez 
/aire was the watchword of those who said that 
the sphere of the State, in regard to industry, was 
limited to the protection of the citizen from in- 
terference ; that, so lor^ as due respect was paid 
to law, competition should be allowed to do its 
perfect work; that this conception of industrial 
life was the only one compatible with the general 
progress of civilisation, where the survival of the 
fittest was the law of development. It need not 
be told here how, as time went on. Factory and 
Education Laws, and Truck Acts, and Land Acts 
of all kinds, cut up this old theory, till it bids fair 
to be replaced by the very different conception, 
which Mill saw afar off, that the State may in- 
terfere to regulate competition in any of the 
higher interests of the community. Laissez /aire, 
then, is evidently not free trade. 

Nor is it the case that the cardinal principle of 
free trade is, " Buy in the cheapest and sell in 
the dearest market." That is a maxim which 
belongs to no particular school. It is part of 
the general common-sense of the commercial 
world, which requires no teaching ; but it is so 
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ofteo impossible, and even immoral, that it can- 
not, by itself, be adopted &3 the cardinal prin- 
ciple of any policy. 

It seems necessary, too, to combat the idea that 
whatever pertains to free trade is British, — an 
idea which sometimes brings us under the sus- 
picion of selfishness among our neighbours. The 
nation forty years ago adopted free trade as the 
national policy, while the rest of the world did 
not. It is beyond a doubt that, owing to this 
policy, our little island, unfitted by nature to 
compete in many things with countries more 
favoured by nature, has taken a good hold of 
many trades which she would not have had if the 
world had adopted free trade, and which she 
will not hold if it does adopt free trade. To 
part with some of these trades now is not pleasant, 
but it should not produce the economic error that 
we have a sort of moral right to the trades we 
hold. For instance, if our country is not so well 
adapted for sugar making and refining as France 
and Germany, we have no right, on free-trade 
principles, to cry out if these industries are trans- 
ferred to France and Germany. Such a trans- 
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ference would only be the legitimate carrying 
out of oar national policy — from the other side. 
Free trade is the carrying out among nations 
of that division of labour recognised as natural 
and necessary in every civilised community. We 
all recognise that the ideal of an industrial 
community is, that every individual should be 
allowed and encouraged to do what he is by 
nature, or education, or hereditary aptitude, 
best fitted to do ; and should be able to ex- 
change his products for others similarly pro- 
duced, in the best and moat expeditious way. 
In the same way, every nation recognises that 
within its own borders capital and labour 
should be eneour^ed to develop the peculiar 
advantages of each locality, and that no barrier 
should be placed to the easy exchange of goods 
so produced. To this extent all nations are 
free-traders. 

But Great Britain, since the days of Cobden, 
has maintained that what is good for any one 
country is good for the whole world r^arded 
as one industrial organism. We have held that, 
in industry at least, there is no antagonism of 
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interests between one country and another; that 
each country, just as each locality, should be free 
to produce that for which it is best adapted; 
and that the porta of all nations should be free 
from tarifls or barriers of any kind. In short, 
we have maintained that the countriea of the 
world should be in one vast league of co-operation. 

Thus Free Trade is a policy wide enough for 
the whole world. In its theory it is an unselfish 
policy ; and so it is that England has been able 
to preach it, and really to convince herself that 
her interest in it is unselfish. It is the old 
Platonic conception of Justice, popularised by 
Napoleon as la carrUre ouverie aux talens ; and 
adopted by our own Carlyle in the form of the 
aphorism. The tools to him who can use them. 

The natural development of free trade among 
nations would be something like this. A new 
country with much virgin soil would be, for the 
beginning, mostly agricultural, and send cheap 
food wherever it was wanted. Proximity to coal 
and iron beds would indicate a naturally cheap 
production of manufactures. The hereditary 
skill and fine climate of France would give the 
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world its silk manufactures and its wine. Under 
free-trade guidance certain manufactures would 
follow their raw material: milling would be 
done in the country where the wheat comes from, 
or at its most central depot ; refining would go 
with the greatest production of sugar, or with its 
greatest consumption ; jute-mills would grow up 
in India or Dundee, just as the advantage of 
being near the growing crop, or that of manu- 
facturing facilities, was greater ; cotton factories 
would grow up in cotton countries, or where 
population was densest, and so on. 

Owing to the different stages of commercial 
development at any one time, and owing to the 
protective tariffs which other nations have 
thought fit to surround themselves with, we 
cannot very well tell what the natural course of 
evolution of free-trade industry would have been. 
Probably each country would have passed from 
the agricultural to the manufacturing stage by 
quiet growth of the domestic industries. Be- 
sides the natural protection of peculiar fitness 
for some productions, there is the natural pro- 
tection of saving of carriage. If A country is 
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divided from B eoimtry by a wall of rock, or a 
great stretch of sea, it is only great staple8 of 
the one country that can pay carriage and un- 
dersell the young indastries of the other. The 
smith will build up a trade for himself, although 
he import the nails cheaper than he can make 
them. The mason will himself build the house, 
although he import the dressed stone. It is per- 
haps worth remembering that the smith could 
neither import nails nor anything else unless he 
had something to send abroad to pay for them. 
It would be unnecessary to say so, were it not 
that some people seem to have the idea that an 
old country is always waiting to rush in, under- 
sell, and destroy the industries of a new country. 
An old country wiU not sell unless it can get 
paid ; and when a country cannot sell, it cannot 
undersell 

As the villages grow up in an agricultural 
community, the village industries concentrate, 
till the market is great enough to warrant large 
production. Then, instead of importing nails, 
the smith imports machinery, and makes the 
nails. It is profitable to dig the stone and 
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dress it on the spot, when there are half-a-dozen 
villages round about to give a market. Thus in 
an (^cultural country the village industries de- 
velop into factory industries. The surplus food 
exported brings the machinery, tiU, when the 
time comes that the land cannot grow food so 
cheaply as it did, or needs it all for its own 
consumption, it has both an i^icultural and a 
manufacturing population ; it has become self- 
sufBcing in a natural way, and the peculiar fit- 
ness of it for certain trades is determined after- 
wards in an equal competition. 

But as things are, when we are the only nation 
that has tried the experiment, our statement of 
what free trade means must be mostly theoretical. 
We can safely say, that if its principles are ever 
adopted by the world at large — and it is this for 
which all schools, fair-traders and reciprocitarians 
alike, are supposed to pine — it involves in the fut- 
ure a tremendous competition, in which England 
will probably lose as many trades as she will gain. 
But however much this would disturb existing 
arrangements, and however hard the adaptation 
of the various countries to the new circumstances, 
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it is to be observed that the conditions of competi- 
tion desired by free trade are conditions set by 
nature. Free trade, in short, enlists the powers 
of nature on its side, and of the two factors in the 
production of wealth, labour and nature, by far 
the most powerful is the energy of nature. 

Under universal free trade, then, capital and 
labour, flowing to where they could be used with 
most advantage, would develop the natural re- 
sources of each country for the good of the entire 
industrial community. 

Protection, by which is meant the establish- 
ment of tariffs, not for revenue, hut for fostering 
native industries, interferes with tliis natural 
course of division of labour. Its avowed principle 
is, that there are some industries so valuable to a 
nation that it is worth while taxing the whole 
community to encourage these industries. It 
holds that such industries in their youth have no 
chance in competition with the goods of an old 
country. Wages are high; skilled workers are 
not to be had ; and so the cost of production is 
great. A tariff is put on, with the double object 
of keeping the goods of other countries out, and 
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of raising the price, so as to repay the home 
manufacturer for hia extra cost. 

Well, there is nothing in all thia to justify us 
in using force. We think it a mistaken policy 
and an expensive one. It taxes the nation for 
the ultimate benefit of all, but to the immediate 
benefit of a class. It deprivea the protected 
country, among other things, of the cheap 
machinery we are w illin g to send, or it makes 
such machinery unnecessarily dear. It raises up 
an immense army of revenue officials — middle- 
men who are bred by the occasion. It launches 
the Legislature on a course of compromise, to 
reconcile the conflicting interests which differ- 
ent duties raise ; and the annoyances and tram- 
mela incidental to such a system prevent the 
rise of many industries altogether. Of course we 
are deprived of markets that would be glad to 
take all our manufactures if they could get them 
at our own prices, and that is disagreeable enough 
to an imselfish nation like us. But they are not 
our markets. Every nation has a right to 
manage its own affairs. We cannot do more 
than preach to them as occasion offers. If my 
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neighbour does not want my company, 1 may 
think it bad taste, but I do not gain his confidence 
by forcing his front door. 



IS THE BOUNTY SYSTEM DIFFEHBNT FROM OTHER - 
FOEMS OF PROTECTION ? 

Protection, then, is regarded by our neigh- 
bours as a means of defence. The very name 
indicates that. Protection may, or may not, 
develop a country on the same lines as free 
trade would. Like America, it may protect iron 
and cotton trades that would have grown up — 
although perhaps more slowly — without it. So 
far it is only hothouse cultivation, which every 
one knows to be a costly cultivation and a dan- 
gerous one, if you mean your plants afterwards 
to be bedded out in winter weather. But, to 
use the convenient metaphor, it may rear hot- 
house plants that will require heat all their lives. 
The crutch may help the child to walk, or may 
make him lame for life. 

The usual method of protection, as we saw, is 
to put on a tariff taxing foreign goods as they 
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come into the country. This tariff either keepa 
out foreign goods altogether, or it raises the price 
of these goods when sold inside the country ; or, 
in the rare cases where the price is not raised, 
it compels the foreign producer to pay the tax. 
In any case it gives the home producer an ad- 
vantage. But protection by means of a bounty 
is a more subtle thing. It must be remembered 
that an export trade is necessary to the obtain- 
ing of a bounty. It is true that, in the case of 
beetroot- sugar for instance, there is an excise 
duty calculated on a certain yield, and that there 
is uauaUy an excess yield above this. But this 
in itself does not give a bounty. The price at 
which the sugar is sold is not regulated by the 
bounty, but by the competition, the bounty be- 
ing only a factor in the costing. When competi- 
tion is active, it may be trusted not to allow any 
industry for long to obtain this sum as an extra 
profit. For instance, if with us whisky costs 2a. 
to produce, and is taxed by the excise lOs., the 
minimum price wiU be 12s. But if the excise 
tax were imposed in such a way that any dis- 
tiller could evade Is. of the tax, the price would 
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not remaia 12s.; it would at once sink to lis. 
In the same way, if a French fabricant escapes 
paying duty on 4 tons out of every 10, he can- 
not long keep this extra profit to himself; com- 
petition dissipates it in reduced prices to the con- 
sumers. I repeat, then, that no bounty is ob- 
tained so long as the goods taxed are entirely 
consumed at home. 

But when the country in question exports the 
goods as well as sells them at home, then, as we 
saw, the home prices may be kept up and the 
full bounty obtained. The home trade becomes 
a virtual monopoly : there is no reason to lower 
prices, and tempt increased consumption, while 
there is an unlimited outlet for all the sur- 
plus ; on which surplus either the whole or part 
of the bounty, according to competition, may 
be retained. 

What, then, are the points of resemblance be- 
tween protection by tariff and protection by 
bounty ? 

1. Both systems impose taxation on the many 
for the immediate benefit of the few. 

2. Both systems injure us indirectly— or rather 
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negatively injure ua — by preventing us compet- 
ing on equal terms in the protected market. 

3. Both systems lead to the planting of in- 
dustries in places where there is no natural 
advantage; to the flowing of capital and labour 
where there ia less return of wealth for tiie capital 
and labour e:ipended. 

To this extent there ia no difference between 
protection by tariff and protection by bounty. 
The points of difference may be brought out 
thus: — 

A protective tariff injures us negatively in 
preventing us competing in the countiy that 
imposes it; and as we have said, we can 
scarcely complain if such a country wishes to 
be self-sufficing. But happily for free - trade 
countries, this tariff which favours the producer 
at the expense of the consumer, and makes 
everything thus taxed artificially dear, quite un- 
fits the protected industries from competing with 
us in (mfside markets, unless in the case of a few 
great staples, where the natural advantage of a 
country is so great as to outweigh the added 
cost of production due to protection. It is of 
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course this that has enabled us to hold our 
foreign trade against the world. 

But a bounty removes this disability to com- 
pete outside. It allows the industry it protects 
not only to shut us out of competition in its 
home market, bnt to go to outside markets and 
undersell us by means of a gift given by a 
Government tor that purpose. Therefore it 
seems that a tariff prevents exportation, while 
a bounty encourt^es it. This is evidently a 
rather serious difference between the two. If a 
bounty is protection, it is protection of an export 
trade as well as of a home one. 

Still as regards this, we may say that these 
outside markets in which we are now undersold 
are not ours, however long we may have held 
them ; that we cannot expect from nations what 
we do not expect from our own friends — that 
they should pay dear for our goods when they 
can get the same cheaper from other people; 
that we have no means, even if we wished it, 
to prevent the bounty countries from sending 
in their goods to mutual markets. 

But the last development of the bounty re- 
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mains to be considered — that is, when bounty- 
fed goods are sent into Great Britain to under- 
sell our own producers. By this protection w6 
are injured, not negatively, but positively. It is 
found to mean, not only protection of an export 
trade, but protection of the industry of a foreign 
country, both in its home and its export trade, 
at our expeTise ; for, as I pointed out, if the bounty 
is retained in the home price, it can only be when 
there is a bounty on export, and the home market 
is kept short. 

In answer, then, to the question — Is there any 
difference between a bounty and other forms of 
protection ? — we may say ;— 

A tariff in its intention is a measure of defence 
and encouii^ement to home trade, and has a 
distinct tendency to check export trade. The 
cost of it falls on the people of the country 
imposing it. A bounty, on the other hand, 
is an encouragement to export trade, and is in- 
tended to remove the disability to export which 
a tariff involves. The cost of it falls partly on 
our producers. 
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A NATURAL BOUNTY AND AN ABTIFICUL BOXJHTT. 

We have now seen the precise difference 
between a tariEf and a bounty, and the point we 
are now coming to is, whether this difference ia 
such as to warrant a change of attitude toward 
the bounty from that which we adopt toward the 
tariff. We have seen that the bounty enables 
a foreign country to send goods into our market 
and undersell us. But this of itself does not call 
for any change of attitude. If America sends us 
wheat below the price at which our farmers can 
grow it, Free Trade welcomes the import, and 
sees the ruin of the wheat fanner with little 
(economic) regret. It is painful to have an 
industry transferred to localities more suitable 
for it; but, in the long-run, it is assumed to be 
good for us and for everybody. 

But when Germany and France send us sugar 
in the same way, and ruin our makers and re- 
finers, our first impulse is to call this aggression, 
and appeal to the Government for help. Why is 
this ? Apart from a vague feeling of unfair- 
ness, it is from our knowledge that wheat is 
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cheap because of the bounty of nature ; while 
sugar is cheap because of the bounty of a Govern- 
ment. Yet it must be confessed that, practically, 
the action of a bounty given by nature is often 
quite as severe as that of a bounty given by 
Government. For instance : if, within easy reach 
of our shores, there were discovered unlimited 
wells of native petroleum, according to our prin- 
ciples we should have nothing to say if this 
natural oil undersold and ruined all the oil 
companies that had hitherto produced for us. 
But if a foreign . Government were to raise a few 
millions by taxation from its people, and give 
them to their mineral-oil companies as compen- 
sation for underselling our mineral oil in this 
country, the eftect on our oil companies would 
be the same, and the gain to our consumers 
would be the same. 

As regards effects, then, we can scarcely draw 
a clear line between the two kinds of bounty. 
It is only when we look to the causes, and see 
that the one is the free gift of heaven, which 
man has discovered how to utilise, while the 
other is a more or less unfriendly attempt on 
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the part of a foreign Grovemment to build up 
a trade of its own on the niin of ours, that we 
begin to consider if there is no means of defence 
against the latter. In the one ease the producers, 
who suffer by the ruin of their industry, only feel 
hardship ; in the other they feel injustice. 



WHAT DOES FREE TRADE DEMAND? 

There are three conceivable views that may be 
taken of what is due by us to our free -trade 
principles. 

1. We may r^ard our policy as bound U) carry 
us through in the teeth of all forms of protection. 
We point to our foreign trade, growing year by 
year in quantity, in spite of the rising tariffs of 
our neighbours — not misled by the fallacy of 
percentages, which fair-traders so audaciously ad- 
duce to prove its decay ,^ We rely on the fact 

> If our exports were £100,000,000 last year, and this year 
they increaie to £110,000,000, our foreign trade hae increased 
10 per cent. But if auotfaer couotry in the same period has 
increased its eiportg from £1000 to £2000, it is an iocrease of 
100 per cent, and the fair-trader points to the eDormous pros- 
perity of other countries compared with outh. As if the year- 
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that all countries are anxious to do an export 
trade, and as they export to us, their great buyer, 
so they must necessarily import our goods, and 
as their foreign trade grows, so ours must grow. 
We may take Mr Mundella's advice, to " let the 
bounty countries stew in their own juice ; " tak- 
ing thankfully their gift of £1,200,000 a-year. 
The only drawback to our contentment in this 
case will be that there is such a war of tariffs 
between France, Germany, and other countries 
that, in very weariness, they may combine to 
give up their bounties. In short, we may have 
such faith in the advantage of free trade to us, 
although all the world should be t^ainst us, that 
we can say severely, " Do nothing." 

2. We may be deeply sensible of the hurt done 
to our industries, and look upon the ultimate in- 
jury to the world at large and to ourselves in 
particular, as quite outweighiDg the temporary 
advantage of cheap sugar. We shall in this ease 
feel it our duty to press the matter upon foreign 

old infant that doubled liia age in twelvemonths made a greater 
stride than the man of fift;, who only adds } per cent in the 
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Governments by argument and suasion. It is 
scarcely to be expected that they will be much 
moved by the depression or extinction of our 
industries, but there are arguments that should 
appeal very strongly to their self-interest. One 
may try to impress upon them that their bounties 
cost them so much in actual cash, and increase 
the burden of their taxation, and give unfair ad- 
vantage to one class : that they make sugar arti- 
ficially dear in their own country by opening out 
an unlimited market abroad, and depriving them- 
selves of the advantage of competition in their 
own market : that the advantage given their manu- 
facturers by a bounty is balanced by the bounties 
given by other countries : that the war of tariffs 
.thus entered on is endless, costly, and unprofit- 
able: that, under the false stimulus of the 
bounty, so much capital is being invested in 
beet, and so many vested interests are growing 
up, that the longer reform is delayed, the more 
costly or the more impossible it will be. 

Further than this way of argument and rep- 
resentation to foreign Powers, however, we shall 
not go. 
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3. While agreeing generally with the views 
last stated, we may consider that there is enough 
of difference between ordinary protection and a 
bounty to justify us in casting about for some 
means of defence. We may regard the distinctions 
already drawn as vital, in that a tariff protects 
a home industry which is not oura, while a 
bounty protects an export trade obtained at our 
expense. We may not be able to do more than 
preach against standing armies, but if they cross 
our lines we may stand to our guns. 

These three views are intelligible, and repre- 
sent fairly well, I think, the three great divisions 
of opinion on the sugar bounties. 

There is one position which is often covertly 
assumed, but is scarcely tenable. It is that our 
adoption of free trade binds us to turn the right 
cheek when smitten on the left. To this it must 
be answered : Free Trade is a policy ; it is not a 
gospel. When we speak of the laws of free 
trade as natural, we mean that they are laws 
which, carried out, would be beneficial to each 
and every community. But when we see any 
of our industries fading away because a foreign 
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country raises its tariff and shuts out the goods 
in question ; and when we are urged — as is 
natural — by the losing industry to adopt retali- 
ation, " in order to teach free-trade principles," 
we economists reject the policy indeed, but only 
because we consider retaliation useless. It is not 
immoral, it is simply inexpedient. We are not 
under any obl^ation to other countries to con- 
tinue a policy of non-resistance further than it 
suits us. If we could find any reasonable and 
workable means of defence, we should adopt it 
And if, by retaliation, we had any reasonable 
prospect of converting the world to free trade, 
we should retaliate to-morrow. At least the 
democracy would force us to, 

IS THERE ANY REMEDY IN RETALUTION ? 

If there be any truth in Fawcett and the 
Cobden Club, there is no measure of retaliation 
that would not involve a greater evil than it tries 
to cure. There are three classes of goods on 
which retaliation is possible. 

1, There are some hardy "farmers' friends" 
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who would put a tax on imported food — say 5s. 
per (juarter on wheat, and other duties in pro- 
portion. I paaa by the statement that such a 
duty would be paid by the foreign producer, 
and not raise the price to the consumer: it 
m^ht not raise it Ss., but it would certainly 
raise it considerably. It requiits no great 
economic education to see where that 6a. would 
go. Either the farmer is making no profit 
just now, or he is. If he is making no profit, 
it is merely a question of time till he get the 
necessary reduction of rent that will put him 
on the same level of proiit as other producers. 
Farming is a partnership of owner and cultivator, 
bat the farmer is the indispensable partner. The 
land must feed the worker on it before rent 
emerges at all. If land is paying rent that is 
not being earned, the present is a time that 
should and will determine this, and reduce rent 
to the " surplus over the ordinary profits of capi- 
tal." Till such adjustment is made, any rise in 
the price of grain, consequent on a 5s. duty, would 
only justify landlords in taking what they never 
ahoidd have had. 
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If, OQ the other hand, the farmer is making a 
profit, there is no economic law that I know of 
that would keep this 5s. out of the pockets of the 
landowners, in caaes where rents are determined 
by competition. I am far from saying that the 
owners of land would not be the better of 5s. per 
quarter added to their rents, but I do not think 
the country is ready to begin protection in the 
interests of this class. 

2. A duty on raw materials would be an ab- 
surdity for a manufacturing country. If we are 
suffering acutely from the competition of other 
nations in the very industries we have taught 
them, and working with the very machines we 
have sent them, it would be a curious remedy 
to raise the cost of production at its source. It 
might not much affect watch-spring makers ; but 
our textile makers might well ask to be pro- 
tected from their protectors. Such a meaaure 
could only he advocated by those who wished, 
not retaliation, but a return to protection all 
round, 

3. A duty on manufactured articles has the 
same objection as that just discussed, for the 
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reason that most of the manufactures we import 
are the " raw material " ol other industries. No 
one can say where such duties would fall. The 
whole tendency of our modern trade is to divide 
up production. Trades get set aside for one small 
part of a thing. We get one piece from one 
country and another from another, and we put 
them t<^ether here in England. We may be 
sure that to tax partly manufactured articles 
would do US more damage than it could do to 
any other country, just because our industries 
are so highly organised and infinitely divided. 

If we go beyond partly manufactured articles, 
and ask what goods come into our country wholly 
manufactured and ready for consumption, we 
find a very long list of small imports, mostly 
fancy articles, amounting to some £30,000,000 to 
£40,000,000.^ Suppose we selected a few of 
these for our experiment, some would justify 
this trifling retaliation on the ground that it 
would show we were not prepared to "put up 
with " everything. It is assumed that it would 

' Of our 100 millioiia of import from the United States in 
1880, 2^ millioDB only were muiufactureB. 
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give other nations a horrible fright, and make 
them throw open their ports in case we should 
turn protectionist, and shut up our immense 
market from them. Against this it seems enough 
to answer that it would be more likely to raise 
all tariffs against us, from the proof it would 
afford that Great Britain could not retaliate 
effectively without committing commercial fdo 
de se. 

IS AWT MEASURE OP DEFENCE PHACTICABLE ?— 
AN INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 

So far we seem to have come to the conclusion 
that the bounties are a bad thing for this coun- 
try ; that something ought to be done ; that free 
trade declares strongly against retaliation. We 
thus come to the question : Is there then any 
measure of defence practicable ? We have now 
to consider the definite proposal of the Select 
Committee of 1879. 

It is being foi^otten that not so many years a^o 
we in Great Britain had sugar duties, gave draw- 
backs on export, and were suspected of bounties. 
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So long since aa 1862, some sort of international 
agreement was found necessary. In that year the 
French Government made a formal proposal to 
Great Britain to hold a conference at Paris, with 
a view to an t^eement to which the Belgian and 
Netherlands Governments were disposed to be 
parties. In 1864 a Convention was signed. 
The objects were stated thus : " To establish 
uniform rates of drawback to be paid by the 
French, British, Belgian, and Dutch Governments 
on the exportation of refined sugars." It was 
further explained that " the principle upon which 
the amount of drawback should be calculated 
should consist in determining the exact quantities 
of refined sugar that can be manufactured in the 
refineries from the various classes of raw sugar 
used in the process, and that the drawback should 
represent the amount of duty paid on the raw 
material only, without giving any henefit to the 
manufactv/rer by way of lounty ; that the pro- 
ducts in the refineries having been determined 
by experiments and standards approved, the law 
should define the quantities of raw sugar to be 
used in the manufacture of refined sugar in order 
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to entitle the same to a drawback ; and that the 
products being thus established by law, each 
country should regulate the drawback in exact 
correlation with its import duties." These prin- 
ciples formed the basis of tbe Convention. It is 
to be noted that each country was to arrange its 
own duties as it pleased, subject to this correlation. 

In this Convention, then, we have a clear re- 
cognition of the undesirableness of a bounty, and 
of the necessity of a Convention to prevent it 
In fact this necessity was pressed as against the 
alleged bounties given by Great Britain at that 
time. For some years after this there was con- 
stant discussion and complaints between the four 
Governments, over the obvious failure of the tests 
adopted to secure that equivalence of the duty 
and the drawback, which was the object of the 
e^eement. " The principle of assessment accord- 
ing to colour was in itself objectionable, as likely 
to lead to artificial colouring ; and the process 
adopted at Cologne for estimating the yields 
seemed to have been very defective." 

It is obvious, too, that when the drawback ex- 
ceeded the duty the country that had the largest 
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duty gave the largest bounty ; and as England 
waa always reducing her duties, while France 
was increasing hers, particularly after the war in 
1871-72, the system acted most injuriously to- 
wards England. 

In 1S72 the British refiners made a strong re- 
presentation that the attempts hitherto made to 
balance duties and drawbacks had proved entirely 
futile, and proposed, as the only means of avoid- 
ing bounties, " international refining in bond 
and payment of duty on the products." So strong 
were the reiiners on this point, that they intimated 
their willingness to bear all the expense of excise 
supervision. 

A Conference of the four Powers was convened 
in London in 1872, and another in Paris in 1873, 
but no agreement could be come to, the foreign 
delegates wishing to improve their classification 
and standards, the British delegates insisting on 
refining in bond. 

In 1874 the question was brought up before 
the National Assembly of France. The ex- 
Minister of Finance, M. Pouyer Qiiertier, stren- 
uously supported refining in bond, asserting that 
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the bounty obtained by the French refiners 
amounted to £800,000 per annum on an export 
of 153,000,000 kilogrammes. After several days' 
discussion, the National Assembly, by a large 
• nwyority, voted that refining in bond should be 
established in France at latest on 1st July 1875. 
Before that date, however, there waa a change of 
Government. Infiuence had been brought to 
bear, and in March 1875 it was intimated that 
Government would ask the National Assembly to 
reconsider its vote unless the other Powers also 
should a^ee to refine in bond. Meanwhile the 
operation of the Act was delayed from year to 
year, and another difficulty arose. At a new 
Conference in July 1876, the increasing exports 
of Austria, Germany, and Italy raised the demand 
that they be invited to join the agreement. 
These Powers declined, but the matter not being 
thought of any great moment, a draft Convention 
was agreed to by the four Powers. The refiners 
of France and the Netherlands were to refine in 
bond ; England meantime having taken off her 
duties altogether, was only mentioned, in order to 
provide against the contingency of her resuming 
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them ; Belgium, in consideration of her Bmall 
sugar trade, and the difficulty she would have in 
establishing excise supervision over her scattered 
refineries, was allowed to keep to the old system 
of tests, on condition of these being improved 
and the duties lowered. Just then, as all dif- 
ficulties seemed settled, the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment, jealous apparently of Belgium, put for- 
ward the new stipulation, that any of the sig- 
natories could, as an alternative, adopt the 
improved Belgian system of standards. France, 
of course, would not agree, and negotiations were 
broken off. 

In 1879, no sugar treaties between the four 
Powers being in existence, a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons was appointed "to in- 
quire into the efTects produced upon the home 
and colonial sugar industries of this country by 
the system of taxation, drawbacks, and bounties 
on the exportation of sugar, now in force in 
various foreign countries ; and to report what 
steps, if any, it is desirable to take in order to 
obtain redress for any evils that may be found 
to exist." A change of Government having 
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taken place before the work was completed, 
the Committee waa reappointed, and reported 
in August 1880. Mr Charles T. Ritchie was 
chairman. 

The principal parts of the Report were these : — 

That lai^e bounties were undoubtedly being 
given by the Continental sugar countries, and 
probably by the United States: 

That mainly, if not altogether, owing to these 
bounties, loaf-sugar refining in this country had 
undei^ne a " progressive process of extinction " : 

That if the system of bounties on export were 
extended to moist sugar, none of which had hither- 
to been made on the Continent, the question of 
the extinction of the trade in this country would 
be merely one of time, and the ruin which had 
fallen on the loaf-sugar refiners would be followed 
by the ruin of the moist-sugar refiners, and the 
destruction of a vast industry : 

That the condition of the British possessions 
engaged in growing sugar-cane (involving a capi- 
tal of fully £30,000,000, according to Mr Neville 
Lubbock's calculation) was very critical; that 
there was no reason to think that any other cause 
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existed, except the bovmtj, to prevent cane-sugar 
competing successfully with beetroot-sugar, or that 
any want of attention could be charged against 
the growers ; that if the bounties were allowed to 
continue, it would be attended with the most disas- 
trous consequences to our sugar-growing colonies : 

That the Committee bad therefore come to 
the conclusion that it was desirable, not only 
in the interest of the trades concerned, but also 
for the general interest of the whole commun- 
ity, that the export bounties, both on raw and 
refined sugar, should be abolished, and in this 
opinion they were confirmed by the action taken 
\yy successive Governments to bring about this 
result 

The following is the official summary of the 
conclusions : — 

1. That the effect of the system of bounties on 
the exportation of sugar, raw and refined, now in 
force in various foreign countries, has been in- 
jurious to both our home and colonial sugar 
industries. 

2. That the effect has been to practically ex- 
tinguish the loaf-sugar refining trade. 
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3. That the development of the sugar-growing 
industry of our colonies has been checked, and 
their future prosperity endangered. 

4. That it is expedient that immediate steps be 
taken to obtain such an alteration in the present 
system as will stop the granting of bounties on 
sugar, both raw and refined. 

5. That the most effectual mode of securing 
this result is manufacturing and refining under 
excise supervision. 

6. That her Majesty's Government should in- 
vite the augar-producing Powers to a conference, 
with a view of arriving at a common understand- 
ing for the suppression of bounties, on the basis 
of manufacturing and refining under excise super- 
vision, the question of equivalents for this system 
not being precluded from consideration. 

7. That should the commercial treaties to which 
this country is a party prevent her Majesty's 
Government from taking part in an International 
Convention which provides for common action of 
defence against countries giving bounties, her 
Majesty's Government should, on the renewal of 
those treaties, and also in the negotiation of new 
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ones, take into their consideration the propriety 
of stipulating for such liberty of actiou as will 
enable them in the last resort to impose a coun- 
tervailing duty. 

It will probably be admitted that the Report ia 
an exceedingly fair result of the evidence led. 
The point of dispute, however, is one that, for 
obvious reasons, could be do more than su^ested 
in the conclusions — viz., the " common action of 
defence." It was made abundantly evident to 
the Committee that there waa no use calling a 
conference, unless the British Government were 
prepared to consider the possibility of joint ac- 
tion of the signatories against any country that 
persisted in giving an export bounty. The 
enormous increase in 'the sugar exports of other 
countries, especially Austria, made it hopeless for 
France to think of giving up her bounties uncon- 
ditionally. The essential condition formulated 
by the Central Committee of the raw-sugar manu- 
facturers of France and the Committee of the 
Paris sugar-refiners, was this : " that the countries 
contracting engage to levy a uniform tax (which 
shall never be returned) on the admission of 
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sugars origmating in, oi coming from, countries 

non-8ignatories of the Convention, where a duty 
on sugar exists." 

" This condition," said the Eeport of the Select 
Committee, " is practically that which has been 
advocated by all the witnesses who have appeared 
before your Committee on the part of the refiners 
and producers, under the name of a countervailing 
duty, which it is proposed should be levied on 
ST^r, both raw and refined, coming from countries 
where a bounty is given on export." 

The Eeport further gave it as the opinion of 
the Committee — 

That there was no other industry placed in the 
same position as the sugar industries : 

That a countervailing duty, not exceeding in 
any case the bounty on export, to be imposed by 
us on sugars coming from countries that refused 
to join the Convention, was *' not, in any sense of 
the term, protection " : 

That the principle of a countervailing duty had 
been recognised and assented to by Has country 
in the Sugar Convention of 1864, the 19th article 
of which is as follows : — 
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" The high contracting Powers reserve to them- 
selves to 'agree aa to the steps to be taken for ob- 
taining the adhesion of the Govemmenta of other 
countries to the arrangements of the present Con- 
vention. In the event of bounties beii^ granted 
in the said countries on the exportation of refined 
sugar, the high contracting parties will be at liberi-y 
to come to an understanding as to the sur-tax to 
be imposed on the importation of refined sugars to 
and from the said countries," 

That, to judge from evidence from the Assistant 
Secretary to the Board of Customs, the Surveyor- 
General of Customs, and the Collector of Customs 
of the Port of London, no difficulties existed which 
would prevent the duty being collected, and that 
any difficulties that did exist would be materially 
diminished, it not altogether removed, were the 
impost a uniform fixed sum. 

Finally, the Eeport said that the evidence 
before the Committee tended to show that, in the 
opinion of the West India producers and the 
British refiners, a uniform duty of 2s. per cwt on 
all raw and refined sugar exported with draw- 
back, would be sufficient to ensure the desired 
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result ; but that the rate of duty would, of course, 
have to be the subject of an international t^ee- 
ment. 

After these strong statements, it would have 
seemed only logical that the Committee should 
actually recommend that power be given to the 
British representatives at such a conference to 
agree to the insertion of the penal clause. The 
obstacle to this was the Most Favoured Nation 
clause that exists in most of our commercial 
treaties. According to this clause we are bound 
to put the countries with which we have such 
treaties on the most favourable terms, as regards 
imports, that we grant to any country whatever. 
Thus, if we had to impose a duty on sugar coming 
from one country with which we had a com- 
mercial treaty of the kind, and did not impose 
it on sugar from another country with which we 
had a similar treaty, it was represented that this 
would be a breach of treaty hkely to he followed 
by most disastrous consequences, as we, more 
than any nation, depend on this clause to get 
the limited admission we do get into protected 
countries, gainst this it was ui^ed and adopted 
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in the Eeport that, were a duty imposed upon 
all sugar imported, with the provision that, when 
satisfied that the laws of any country afforded 
reasonable security against the importation there- 
from of bounty-fed sugar, the sugar coming from 
that country should be admitted free, similar 
treatment would, in that case, be accorded to all 
countries cominff ■under similar condiiions, and no 
breach of the clause would be made. 

It was also pointed out, that Article 19 of the 
Convention of 1864, which provided that, under 
certain circumstances, the expediency of a coun- 
tervailing duty might be considered, was assented 
to by her Majesty's Government, notwithstanding 
that there was then in existence a treaty with 
Russia containing a most stringent most favoured 
nation clause. 

But just at the end of the sittings of the Com- 
mittee, Mr C. M. Kennedy took the opinion of 
the Foreign Office on the point, and reported that, 
in its opinion, a countervailing duty could not be 
imposed in this country consistently with our 
commercial treaties. 
The Committee then had no option but to 
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report as they did, that they would have been 
prepared to recommend the adoption of such a 
course as that indicated, had it been practicable 
under our existing treaties ; in default of that, 
they recommended that, in any renewal of those 
treaties, the opportunity should be taken of 
making such alteration as would leave her 
Majesty's Government at liberty to deal with the 
question. At the time of the Report, the French 
treaty was nearly at an end, and the Austrian 
treaty was terminable at a year's notice. 

The only other statement in the Report worthy 
of mention is that evidence had been laid before the 
Committee that the sugar manufacturers and re- 
finers of France, and also the sugar manufacturers 
of Holland and Be^um, would now support a pro- 
posal for an International Convention for the sup- 
pression of bounties on raw and refined sugar, and 
that resolutions recently pa^ed by the Austrian 
Chamber of Deputies pointed in the same direc- 
tion. It was shown, too, that the United States had 
always manifested every disposition to check any 
bounty, and that the bounty indeed was inconsist- 
ent with one of the articles of their constitution. 
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The last public stage in the history of the 
sugar bouuties was reached in the evidence laid 
before the Royal Commissiou on the Depresaion 
of Trade, Third Eeport, 1886. It is a melancholy 
recapitulation of the hardships already dwelt on. 
As was dreaded in 1880, other countries had 
granted bounties on moist sugar, and the " pro- 
gressive process of extinction " was in full course. 
France had increased her bounty on refined sugar 
to some 83. per cwt., and had given a bounty on 
raw sugar. No steps had been taken by our 
Government to cany out the recommendation of 
the Select Committee. Things generally had gone 
from bad to worse. There was only one hopeful 
thing to be said — that competition among beet 
countries for the British trade had become so 
acute, that there was reason to believe that the 
various competitors were heartily sick of the 
system, and would willingly agree to an In- 
ternational Convention that would enable them 
to abolish their bounties with honour. 

In answer, then, to the question. Is any measure 
of defence practicable ? we have the recommenda- 
tion of the Select Committee. The first part of 
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that recommendation is, that Great Britain should 
endeavour to establish an International Conven- 
tion of the sugar-producing Powers, who should 
bind themselves to do away with the possibility 
of giving bounties by manufacturing and refining 
under excise supervision. As to the desirableness 
of this, as we have seen, there is no difference of 
opinion. 

But in view of the difficulty any nation would 
feel in entering a Convention that put its trade at 
the mercy of any nation not entering the Con- 
vention, the second part of the recommendation 
is to give our representatives power to agree to 
the insertion of a penal clause t^ainst any country 
giving the bounty. 

THE POSSIBLE CONSEQUENCES OP A CONVENTION. 

We have now to consider what possibiUties are 
involved in our entering such a Convention. 
If all the sugar nations were parties to it, the penal 
clause, of course, would never be put in force, and 
the bounties would cease. Sugar would at once 
rise to the extent that it is now kept below its 
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natnral level. The calculation ot the witnesses 
before the Committee and the Koyal Commiaaion 
was, that the average bounty is about 2s. per cwt. 
for both raw and refined. We may assume, then, 
that 2s. would be the rise in the price of sugar. 
There would then be a fair competition between 
beet and cane countries, and between beet and 
beet countries for the world's market, and speci- 
ally for the market of Great Britain. The result 
would be that desired by free trade, and accepted 
as desirable by our own makers and refiners — the 
countries moat favoured by nature or by acquire- 
ment would get the largest share of the trade. 
The abolition of the bounties would not, of course, 
destroy the monopoly that a protected country 
has in ita own manufactures. Each such country, 
as a rule, would supply its own market for sugar, 
and only export in proportion as its natural ad- 
vantages enabled it to compete with other nations. 
The manufacture being carried on in bond would, 
so far, remove the disability of protection. 

Two shillings per cwt. is a little under a farthing 
per lb. There is room for difference of opinion as 
to where thia farthing would come from and go to. 
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Prices in the retail trade in sugar have hitherto 
gone by rise or fall of a halfpenny, for the simple 
reason that no one now uses farthings. The rise 
to the consumer accordingly would be a half- 
penny per lb. or it would he nothing. If it were 
nothing, the farthing, which is to pay the maker 
and refiner, would come out of the pockets of the 
middleman. If it were a halfpenny, then the 
farthing would go to the retailer as before ; the 
other farthing to the sugar producer ; and the cost 
to the public would be 2s. lOd. per head of every 
individual in the United Kingdom. The proba- 
bihty, I think, is, that the retailer would not be 
able to raise the price a halfpenny, as sugar has 
been so long a " cut " article, and as retail prices 
have a way of getting fixed and almost fossilised 
by custom. In such case the entire loss would 
fall on the middleman.^ 

Now it must be remembered — it is continually 
forgotten — that this rise in price, whether it fall 
on the consumer or on the middleman, is what 

' It u said by refinerB who ought to know that the retail 
profit on Bugar ia very high, even 25 per cent E.g., Demeram 
crystals are bought wholesale at about !}<]., and retailed at 2d. 
to 2\A. per lb. 
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is actually advocated by economists and states- 
men. To say that the bounties are a bad thing, 
and that steps must be taken for their abolition, 
means that the loss by them is not compensated 
by the gain, and that sugar ought to rise. Bearing 
this in mind, we have to see what would be the 
result if some one nation refused to join the Con- 
vention, The general opinion of the witnesses 
before the Select Committee was that, in this case, 
a uniform duty of 23. or 2s. 4d. per cwt., on raw 
and refined, should be imposed by our country, as 
well as by others, on all sugars imported, with 
the exception of sugars coming from the countries 
in the Convention, 

This uniform duty requires some explanation. 
At first sight it appears as if the interest of the 
colonial grower conflicts with that of the British 
refiner. The grower wislies the price of raw sugar 
to be high ; the refiner wishes to buy it as cheap 
as-possible. A duty on raw sugar would do no 
good to the refiner ; a duty on refined sugar would 
do no good to the grower. The explanation is, 
that the uniform duty is a compromise against a 
1 enemy. No doubt the ideal position 
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for the British refiner would be a duty on refined 
sugar, aad none on raw, but this is, of course, 
out of the question. What is far more import- 
ant ,to the refiner than cheap raw material, the 
advantc^e of which may be neutralised by reduced 
prices for refined, is to get rid of the bounty-fed 
refined sugar. So the refiner joins hands with 
the grower to fight against both bounties. 

If, then, this uniform duty were imposed, it 
would have the same effect on prices as in the 
former case. Sugar would rise 2s. per cwt. 
wholesale, and the consumer would either pay a 
halfpenny per lb. more, or he would pay nothing 
more. But if the nation in question persisted in 
sending in sugar, the bounty given by its Govern- 
ment would be intercepted at our custom-house 
and become part of our revenue. Much weight was 
laid by the witnesses on the fact that this — apart 
from its poetical justice — would be a reductio ad 
absardum of the system, not without its influence 
on the country that gave the bounty. No nation 
would be willing to pay a bouuty that gave its pro- 
ducers no advantage, but was simply and directly 
transferred into the treasury of another nation. 
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The q^uestioa arises whether this 28, duty would 
meet the ease. Certainly it would not prevent 
any nation whose bounty exceeded that amount 
from sending in sugar. But it is doubtful if any 
country could give a greater bounty without 
drawing popular attention to the loss made by its 
exchequer. Of course, France at the present time 
is giving 89. of a bounty ; but that provision was 
passed under strong irritation at the bounties of 
other countries, which had reduced the French 
producers very much to the same desperate con- 
dition as oar own. France, at any rate, may be 
put out of consideration, as her assent would be 
indispensable to the existence of a Convention. 

The advocates of the penal clause, however, in 
my opinion, would be wise to rest their case, not 
on the probable success of the duty, but on the 
probability that the duty would never have to be 
imposed. The efficiency of the Convention would 
be in proportion to the number and power of the 
nations signatory to it. Joint action of any con- 
siderable number of nations would draw the at- 
tention of the various peoples of Europe pointedly 
to the injustice of the botmties, and to the futility 
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of any one country trying strength with an Inter- 
national Convention. 



THE CASE FOR AND AGAINST. 

The definition of Free Trade adopted by econo- 
mists ia, I think, that every country should produce 
that which, by nature or acquirement, it is best 
fitted to produce, and should be free to exchange 
its gooda against the similarly produced goods of 
other countries, in the cheapest and most expedi- 
tious way. And it is interDational competition 
that should determine what goods a nation is 
best fitted to export 

Protection interferes with this natural deter- 
mination. It is taxation laid upon a people to 
build up industries that either would have arisen 
naturally, or should, economically speaking, never 
have arisen at all. 

Bounties are a peculiar form of protection. A 
direct bounty, such as that given by Russia on 
sugar, is undisguised taxation of the many in 
immediate favour of a class. An indirect 
bounty, such as that given by most sugar coun- 
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tries, is a more disguised taxation of the same 
nature. 

The difference between ordinary protection and 
the bounty system is, that a tariff is a protection 
of home trade, while a bounty is a protection of 
export trade- We have granted that every 
nation has a right to manage its own affairs in 
its own way. This admission, however, gives 
us also the right to manage our affairs in our 
own way. In view of almost every other nation 
refusing us free access to its ports, we throw ours 
open to all comers only because it suits us, and 
because we believe that this is better for us than 
protection. We have seen that in the case of a 
hostile tariff, it is wiser to do nothing than to 
retaliate. But in the case of goods being poured 
into this country by means of a bounty, to the 
ruin of our own makers and the destruction of 
our own internal trade, it is open, even to the 
strictest economist, to say that the temporary 
advantage to tlje consumer may be balanced by 
a future and pemument loss t« the country, and 
even to the world at lai^e. 

The economist, then, heis to weigh the advan- 
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tages on both sides : on the one hand, putting the 
gain to the consumer in cheap sugar ; oa the other, 
putting the destruction of capital and loss of in- 
terest in our own industries, followed bj a pos- 
sible monopoly on the part of the beetroot-sugar 
makers and foreign refiners, and a permanent 
rise in sugar prices, owing to the transference of 
the industry to less advantageous conditions. 

In the opinion of most men, and probably in 
that of the statesmen who have spoken on the 
subject, the balance has swung against the boun- 
ties, and forced the question on us — Is there no 
means of defence ? 

If we are to adopt a measure of defence, it is 
important that we should not be isolated. The 
only thing, perhaps, that would economically 
justify us in abandoning our traditional policy 
of non-resistance, would be the recognition of 
a common interest among nations, and a joint 
action of defence against any nation whose giv- 
ing of a bounty declared it to be a common in- 
dustrial enemy. 

The proposed International Convention would 
meet with almost universal approval, so far as 
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it secured manufacturing and refining in bond. 
It is only when the economist contemplates the 
possibility, contained in Great Britain's enter- 
ing such a Convention, that, in certain cir- 
cumstances, and in the last resort, the disused 
machinery of protection might require to be 
furbished up, and a countervailing duty imposed, 
that he starts back at the shape he has summoned 
from its grave. 

If it be once granted that an international 
action of defence is allowable, it is questionable 
if it would not be better to take the greater 
step at once, and altogether exclude sugar coming 
from a country that gave bounties — as we ex- 
clude Aioeriean editions of copyright books. It 
would certainly be a drastic measure, but it 
would get over the economist's stumbling-block 
— a protective customs duty. 

The strong argument, however, against action 
of any kind has yet to be stated. 

It will be granted that the question is not an 
easy one. It involves both economic and political 
considerations of a very delicate nature, and the 
consequences of rash action might be grave indeed. 
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even disastrous. The conclusions of the Select 
Committee are somewhat startling to one who 
has not read the evidence on which they are 
based. The Select Committee arrived at these 
conclusions after a long and searching examina- 
tion of witnesses, conducted with conspicuous 
ability. That evidence is, of course, to be found 
in the Blue-books of 1879 and 1880. 

But the average Briton does not read Blue- 
books ; it is questionable if many politicians do ; 
it is certain that the general public, outside of 
those interested in sugar, has given no attention 
to the subject. All things, however, in these dem- 
ocratic days, are possible to the statesman who 
has the ear of the people, and this is just one of 
those questions that would make a good political 
" cry," and lend itself to an appeal to popular 
passion. There is so much to be said on either 
side, that both parties could easily convince 
themselves of the righteousness of their cause. 

Suppose then that, at the loading of some 
great statesman, we became parties to a Sugar 
Convention, and that through failure to secure all 
the nations as signatories, we had to impose a 
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countervailing duty ; would it not be assumed 

by the masses that the nation was going to try a 
little protection ? Remembering all the mis- 
imderstandings I have alluded ,to, as to what 
free trade really is, we can see that it would not 
be easy to convince the many that we had not 
abandoned our national policy altogether. We 
should then immediately be inundated by de- 
mands for so-called "similar" protection to our 
agricultural and manufacturing interests ; and 
it would be an extremely difficult thing to con- 
vince the applicants that favour had not been 
shown to one industry — and that a small one — 
and refused to others more important. 

So far as I can judge, it seems to me that the 
present generation, content with the general pro- 
gress of the nation, and not interested enough 
to inquire into the economic theory that was 
adopted as our national policy in 1844, has 
elevated Free Trade into a matter of faith — 
meaning by that a form of belief that has been 
accepted on trust, and not been put to the test 
of individual thought. We have then seriously 
to ask ourselves whether it is worth while, for the 
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sake of od^ industry, evea though that involve a 
capital of over £30,000,000, to disturb this faith. 
Would the consequences of a national rediscus- 
sion of OUT free-trade principles not outweigh the 
economic gain to those who arrived at the higlier 
faith of free trade through reason ? Perhaps it is 
expedient for the world that one industry should 
die, rather than that all our industries perish. 

The question remains of the effect on other 
nations, Aa with eurselves, there would be a 
natural preaumption that we were going to aban- 
don free trade. This might do good, so far as it 
alarmed them that a return to protection on our 
part might lose them their great tree market. It 
would do harm, so far as it convinced wavering 
nations that free trade had been tried, under the 
fairest conditions, for nearly half a century, and 
had been found wanting. 

The further balancing of advantage is not for 
the economist but for the statesman. 
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